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The Fourth Tempter in T.S. Eliot’s Murder 
in the Cathedral warns the Archbishop that 
the desire for martyrdom may be the highest 
temptation on the ladder of possible sins, or 
words to that effect. Little magazines suffer 
from the same complex—the complex of 
martyrdom in a society which is lackadaisical 
towards their gigantic efforts. This is particu- 
larly true of magazines which deal with the 
arts. Few as they are, they are tempted to 
carry the flag of martyrdom to the hilt—and 
are therefore that much boring. Enact, 
which is now under a cloud, had made public 
indifference to theatre a frequent subject of 
its editorials and so was no different. Mr 
N.C. Jain, editor of Natrang, a contempo- 
tary of Enact, faces similar problems of 
general apathy and survival pangs in an 
infertile set-up, though he chooses instead to 
draw parallels with The Drama Review of 
the U.S. and Theatre Quarterly and Drama 
from England. He also mentions the Bengali 
theatre magazine Bohurupee. 

With this handsome-sized, 236-page spec- 
ial volume, what Natrang is celebrating is its 
50th issue brought out at the completion of 
25 years of survival, turning when necessary 
a quarterly into a biannual, quite like those 
gentlemen of leisure who turned two o'clock 
into noontime. The clock was supposed to 
obey their body rhythms. 

Anyway, the quarter-century issue in 
question is full of assorted comments of 
known names from the arts ranging from 
Kumar Gandharva, Amjad Ali Khan and 
Ram Kumar, to playwrights like Mrinal 
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Pande, Asghar Wajahat, Bhisham Sahni, 
from actors like Om Shivpuri, Manohar 
Singh, to directors like Rajinder Nath, 
Vijaya Mehta, M.K. Raina, to translators 
like Vasant Dev and Raghubir Sahai. It’s a 
long list, some of the comments are pre- 
liminary and repetitive, but there are start- 
ling revelations of pride and prejudices of 
both practitioners and critics. 

Ashok Vajpeyi says that after the plays of 
Jai Shankar Prasad and Dharamvir Bharati’s 
Andha Yug there has been little to prove 
that the Hindi playwright has shown his 
inclination to involve himself with his world 
or will to grapple with the important issues 
of his time in his writing. He doesn’t 
mention Mohan Rakesh or his plays. 

Mani Madhukar is certain that Lehron ke 
Rajhans and Adhe Adhure are like drama- 
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tizations of novels. He thinks Rakesh re- 
peated the theme of Ashadh ka Ek Din in 
Lehron ke Rajhans and then again in Adhe 
Adhure. In fact hé concludes that Rakesh 
gave the man-woman relationship such a 
terrible twist in his plays that it took the 
Hindi theatre up the wrong street 
altogether. And the undue praises showered 
on those plays vitiated the atmosphere for 
other playwrights to emerge. He mentions 
that when he saw Mohan Maharishi’s pro- 
duction of Ashadh in Jaipur he felt depleted 
and empty inside. That emptiness urged him 
to write and he came up with his plays like 
Bulbul Serai and Rasgandharva. 

Very few playwrights in this issue ate 
given to mentioning or liking Rakesh or 
other Hindi playwrights except perhaps for 
the mild-mannered Bhisham Sahni who, 
when asked if like some other theatre people 
he too thinks that Rakesh is not a significant 
playwright, says that he likes Mohan 
Rakesh’s Ashadh and Adhe Adhure. Mrinal 
Pande, like Mani Madhukar, considers 
Adhe Adhure as superficial as Rakesh’s 
novel Andhere Band Kamre, altogether a 
made-up exercise by a male writer who 
doesn’t understand the anguish of women. 
She goes on to say that perhaps to avoid 
being labelled a writer of history plays 
Rakesh took up the challenge of writing a 
play set in his times. The interviewer doesn’t 
ask her how she evaluates her own Parsi- 
‘style language with the more or less myth- 
based tales of Ja Ram Rachi Rakha or Admi 
jo Machhuwara Nahin Tha; instead Mrinal 
Pande worries about why Sarweshwar Dayal 
Saxena took it to pieces in his write-up in 
Dinman when he seemed to have liked her 
play in the beginning. 

I have taken the lack of discussion on 
Rakesh or his perfunctory dismissal here a 
little in detail as this issue of Natrang has 
focussed on Hindi theatre—by which it is 
not certain what the editor meant or what 
I’ve understood of it. I hope it means the 
original theatre in Hindi and not just the 
Hindi stage, a suspicion corroborated by his 
only asking playwrights like Mrinal Pande, 


Mani Madhukar, Bhisham Sahni or 
Rameshwar Prem to comment on the state 
of Hindi playwriting. Now, not to have a 
long, in-depth article in this issue on Rakesh 
and his contribution to Hindi theatre both in 
terms of style and language is to have the 
story of Ramayana related without mention- 
ing Rama. In the absence of a Jong article on 
the growth of Hindi playwrighting in this 
issue, the comments by these Hindi play- 
wrights sound almost adolescent. (The fore- 
going comments emerge out of a series of 
interviews of playwrights who are writing in 
Hindi today.) 

The next section is about acting, consis- 
ting of interviews with three actors from 
Delhi and a long historical perspective of the 
changing style of acting from Parsi theatre to 
Naseeruddin Shah and Om Puri. Habib 
Tanvir, who describes his personal experi- 
ences of theatre, of actors and actresses 
down the line, has vivid memories of close 
association with great actors both urban and 
tural. His use of folk actors is perhaps 
unique in its range of experimentation. This 
issue of Natrang thus becomes a very good 
record of Habib Tanvir’s experience over 
the last 60 years, narrated in a highly 
readable article. 

The following section is devoted to direc- 
tors. There are interviews with five of them. 
Rajinder Nath, who with the formation of 
Abhiyan in 1967, is almost synonymous with 
contemporary Indian theatre in Hindi, is 2 
sworn protagonist of taking up only original 
Indian plays from Hindi or other Indian 
languages and putting them up in Hindusta- 
ni. Now this is a self-imposed restriction. It 
is singularly constricting in its scope though 
at another level it reminds one of a similar 
movement, if one may be spared for pom- 
pousness, in the country’s struggle for inde- 
pendence which resulted in consigning 1m- 
ported clothes to the flames. Whatever the 
criticism for not exposing the group or the 
audience to the best of the world’s theatre, 
Rajinder Nath is very clear about his pee 
and hasn’t regretted them. When aske 
about his conscious choice of only 


proscenium-type plays or his lack of effort to 
do tradition-based themes or styles of pro- 
ductions he says that if such an indigenous 
theatre has to emerge it can only originate 
with the playwright and not with the direc- 
tor. Examples are Vijay Tendulkar’s 
Ghashiram Kotwal which he produced with 
success and Girish Karnad’s Hayavadana, 
both of which incorporate form and content 
in their fold. 

Mohan Maharishi—who has produced lit- 
tle in recent times after his initia! produc- 
tions of Shuturmurg, Suno Janmejaya and 
Evam Indrajit except for a production of 
Kafka’s claustrophobic Trial in the open 
air—has some pretty strong views about 
contemporary writers like Mahesh Elkunch- 
war or-Satish Alekar. He says, perhaps 
rightly, that he is not in the theatre as a 
social reformer. If he can get a better 
Chekhov or Brecht in translation why should 
he do a bad copy in the form of an 
Elkunchwar or others? He finds little of 
worth in contemporary playwriting and is in 
the process of filling the gap himself soon 
enough with a play that he is writing. 

Bansi Kau! and M. K. Raina, on the other 
hand, have no such problem in finding 
scripts. In fact Bansi Kaul thinks there is no 
dearth of plays. When playwrights complain, 
according to him, that their plays are not 
taken up, what they mean to say is that they 
are not being performed in Delhi. Bansi 
Kaul says he has done an enormous amount 
of work’ in small towns and has taken up 
both Indian and foreign plays. In the process 
he has developed his own style of produc- 
tion, experimenting with a host of plays from 
Greek to Sanskrit, from Tagore to Mudra~ 
rakshas, from Sircar to Mrinal Pande. M. K. 
Raina says theatre people in the mofussil 
towns lack the wherewithal to help them in 
acquiring a theatrical framework to do more 
serious work. Neither are there any books 
Nor is there a literary and critical tradition to 
fall back upon. Everyone thinks he has to 
Start afresh, consequently there is no respect 
for or talk about whatever new or significant 
emerges. 
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This section of interviews with the five 
directors doesn't mention the work of E. 
Alkazi, Satyadev Dubey, Shyamanand Jalan 
or Amal Alana. One doesn’t know whether 
these directors were approached at all or 
they just didn't bother to cooperate. To sum 
up Hindi theatre without Dubey or Jalan, 
who are still active, is to ignore the very 
important contribution of these directors 
who gave Hindi theatre an all-India context. 
Who would think of Mohan Rakesh or Vijay 
Tendulkar or Girish Karnad or even Gyan- 
dev Agnihotri in Calcutta had Jalan not 
directed their plays in Hindi there? Similar- 
ly, the first production of Andha Yug was 
directed by Satyadey Dubey, who has to 
date shaped the destiny of a number of plays 
and playwrights—be they Shanker Shesh, 
Karnad, Elkunchwar or Kambar, Tendulkar 
or Shanta Gokhale, Govind Deshpande or 
Adya Rangacharya. The presence of these 
two directors in Bombay and Calcutta, 
where there are strong language traditions to 
contend with—and to continue to do theatre 
with such singular devotion, particularly by 
Satyadev Dubey. who to this date has not 
lacked in energy and perseverance in staging 
untried works in both Hindi and Marathi— 
has made Hindi theatre a singular means of 
arriving on a pan-Indian stage by contem- 
porary writers who do not write originally in 
Hindi. 

Returning once again to what else there is 
in this issue. There are pieces by Raghubir 
Sahai and Vasant Dev on their experience 
with translating plays, their dramatic Jan- 
guage, and the various dialects of the ver- 
nacular that have been used by them. There 
is also an article by Dr Suresh Awasthi 
where he talks about the contemporary users 
of tradition and particularly the attempt by 
contemporary playwrights and directors to 
draw upon what he calls the inexhaustible 
source of our folk forms and thus discover/ 
invent/forge new idioms of theatre. He cites 
the now famous productions of Karanth’s 
Hayavadana, Jabbar Patel’s Ghashiram Kot- 
wal and Ratan Thiyam’s Chakravyuha and a 
host of others. not differentiating the suc- 
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cessful from the merely experimental—the 
three mentioned here being the successful 
ones. 

After the success and spread of plays like 
Tughlaq, Evam Indrajit, Shantata! Court 
Chalu Ahe and Adhe Adhure in the ’60s and 
early ’70s opinions were expressed about the 
innate un-Indianness of these urban-theme- 
based plays and their production styles. A 
feeling grew among some of the protagonists 
and practitioners that a search for a truly 
Indian theatre which used the diverse tradi- 
tional theatrical forms of India—both clas- 
sical and folk—was the best kind of 
approach to a truly identifiable mass-based 
theatre. Such idealistic sentiments had ear- 
lier been expressed in an East-West seminar 
which thought the best way to an effective 
theatre was what was called ‘total theatre’; 
that it might be different from the entertain- 
ing sangeet-nataks of Maharashtra may not 
have been understood by many. 

Anyway, a couple of plays like Hayavada- 
na and Ghashiram Kotwal became success- 
ful with the audience, which led some to 
believe a panacea for a theatre with an 
Indian identity had been found. Thus in the 
latter part of the ’70s and the ’80s one 
witnessed a gradual taking over of sterile 
forms over content, where the playwrights 
became part of a project involving some 
song and dance. The Sangeet Natak 
Akademi ran a scheme encouraging young, 
directors to come up with projects to use the 
various folk forms of India in their produc- 
tion. Such an imbalanced and conditional 
subsidy killed whatever incentive there was 
to write contemporary plays which dealt 


with the angst and anguish of its practition- 
ers — a sine qua non of any kind of 
creativity. Thus the promise of a strong, 
intelligent theatre in the ’60s and ’70s, with 
major talents writing for the theatre, got 
thwarted by a kind of plan to kill the golden 
goose. Parallel films and the emergence of 
television as a viable means of livelihood for 
writers only exacerbated the problems. No- 
body worthwhile had the time to tend an old 
mistress like theatre. 

One could end this piece on a note of 
despair, as Asghar Wajahat does when he 
mentions that producers, directors or orga- 
nizers don’t even want to mention the name 
of the playwright whose play they are 
performing. Or one could sum up hopefully 
that there is something indestructible about 
theatre, like love, which comes into fashion 
every now and then. 

This issue of Natrang doesn’t give us any 
clue to what its editor N. C. Jain believes in, 
what his credo is, and what hope he has for 
theatre in general or Hindi theatre in par- 
ticular. One was hoping to find at least one 
article in which he underlined his beliefs and 
preferences, ruminated over the last three 
decades of modern Indian theatre, and told 
us where he has been proved true or 
otherwise in assessing individual plays or 
movements. Perhaps one was looking for a 
list of plays and productions which have 
been the pride of our theatre in Mr Jain’s 
eyes, but we shall have to be satisfied with 
some stray thoughts of some of the players in 
the world of Indian theatre. 
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Kathak: Indian 
Classical Dance Art 
Sunil Kothari 
Abhinav Publications, Delhi, 1989 
XVIII + 234 pages, Rs 800 


This is a handsomely produced book on 
Kathak. Of the many photographs which 
tend to hold attention—not as objects of 
mere visual charm but also, and importantly, 
from the viewpoint of the art of dance— 
those of Maya Rao (p. 192), Durga Lal 
(197), and Birju Maharaj (87) are especially 
mentionable. I must also refer separately to 
the very first colour picture in the book, a 
three-in-one projection of Saswati Sen, one 
of our most improved ‘dancers, though I do 
not quite understand how one can justify her 
15 pictorial appearances as against only five 
of the late Pandit Durga Lal. 

The author has made a heroic effort to 
include almost everything about Kathak. 
Separate chapters have been devoted to the 
three gharanas. There is a chapter on ‘Con- 
temporaries’ too; and on the last page of the 
book, even a list of institutions which impart 
training in Kathak. 

The discriminating reader cannot be blind 
to the abundant defects in the explanatory 
and interpretative aspects of this book; and I 
feel impelled to point them out at length 
partly by the author’s own gracious assur- 
ance (in the preface) that he would “be 
grateful for bringing to [his] notice any 
lacunafe] and factual errors”, and partly by 
the hope that if a second edition of this book 
is brought out it may be free from those vital 
flaws which presently make it unacceptable 
to those who seek a deeper, or even a merely 
correct, understanding of the substance of 
Kathak. 

Let me begin with the glossary, for it is 
here that the author’s obvious duty is to 
explain the basic terms and concepts clearly 
and correctly: 


1. Ang = body (p. 223) 
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No, certainly not. “Bodily limb’ is, of course, 
the common, literal mean of ang in everyday 
talk; but in Kathak parlance, which is our 
essential concern here, ang means the body 
as adapted to the needs of dance, so that 
when we compliment a danseuse on her ang, 
we do not mean to say that she has a 
beautiful figrure, but only that she is able to 
modulate her bodily parts properly, that is, 
in accordance with what the syllabic tuft or 
verbal phrase being danced demands. 

It should become clearer a little later that, 
as a rule, the key words in Kathak parlance 
relate not to the dancer as he himself is in 
everyday life, nor even to what he himself 
might be experiencing presently (as distin- 
guished from presently imagining)—that is, 
during the act of dancing—but to the dance 
he is knowingly creating right now. 


2. Anubhava = experience 
This, too, appears to be an error; and it is 
instructive to see how it occurs. “Experience” 


_ is certainly what 3394 means. But the word 


as it relates to our dances, in the context of 
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the evocation or expression of raga, is 
aga. The learned author commits this 
mistake because (in the glossary) he does 
not write the word in question as it should be 
written, that is, as anubhava. Here, how- 
ever, to be fair to the author, I must add that 
in the text, p. 108, the word is correctly 
translated as ‘consequents’. The absolute 
absence of diacritical marks is a serious flaw 
in the work. Considered as an omission, this 
may seen to be merely negative; but, in 
effect, it is a positive barrier to right reading 
and, at places, also to correct understanding. 


3. Take, for instance, the word rasa on p. 
226. The author translates it as “a group 
dance”. But the reader would naturally take 
it as printed—that is, as rasa ort@ —and so 
interpret it as ‘basic sentiment’, especially 
because almost every student of our sangeet 
is familiar with the rasa theory. So, if the 
author wishes the word to be taken in the 
sense of a group dance, which he obviously 
does, it should have been printed as rasa. 

For a student of Kathak, I insist, differ- 
ences of accent, such as the one between @ 
and %, or those between open and closed 
sounds such as 3 and %, are extremely 
important; for, without them the correct 
recitation of syllabic patterns, in respect of 
which (I shall later show) the author seems 
to be woefully indifferent, would become 
impossible. 


4. Turning, again, to p. 223, I am struck by 
asthayi, translated by the author as the “first 
part of the song based on the lower scale”. It 
should be obvious to any one who knows a 
little Hindi that the way the word is spelt 
here makes for a meaning which is quite 
opposed to its proper meaning. Rightly 
written as sthayi (®t), the word means 
the opening line of the song which does not 
change, or which abides, in respect of its 
disposition or location in the scale. On the 
other hand asthayi would mean that which is 
not sthayi, or that which does not abide, or is 
changeable. So the way the word is printed is 


an utter reversal of its true meaning. Again, 
the interpretation here says: “based on the 
lower scale”. Which is the ‘lower’ scale 
referred to here—mandra? It is indeed this 
scale which, as compared to madhya, may be 
said to be lower, jut as far, again in relation 
to the madhya, may be said to be higher. But 
Iam not aware of any sthayi which could be 
said to be confined to mandra. As a rule, it 
mostly builds upon the madhya saptak, but 
this is what the author just does not say. 


5. Bhava = expressions 

Literally, bhava means that which affects, or 
that which brings something into being. 
Quite generally, in the context of our tradi- 
tional aesthetics, bhava may be taken in the 
following senses: 94 4 3a atet saa, fern, 
afar, are In any case, bhava is not itself 
expression; it is that which is expressed. 
Tears that may give vent to one’s grief are 
not themselves the grief; they merely ex- 
press it (p. 224). 


6. Chal = gait 

This is again the merely literal meaning of 
the word, not the meaning which is uniquely 
relevant to the art of Kathak. In Kathak 
discourse, chal is commonly representation- 
al, such as Mayar ki chal, Hamsa ki chal. 
But whether it is representational or not, if 
always bears a determinate relation to the 
ongoing basic rhythm, and so cannot be 
equated merely with gait. 


7. Dadra = One of the types of beat ... 

No, dadr is not a type of beat. A beat is a 
recurrent stroke. As the author himself 
rightly adds, dadra is (just) a rhythm cycle _ 
and a type of song. 


8. Doon = double 

No, not merely double, but double of the 
basic pace. It is identical with dugan which 
has needlessly been given a separate men- 
tion. 


9. Khandita = A nayika who is hurt (p- 225) 


Physically? No; the real meaning is a nayika 
who has been crossed or thwarted in love. 


10. Kirtan = A type of musical composition. 
This is, again, very vague. Keertanis really a 
musical recitation of the glories or attributes 
of the Lord which is, as a rule, set to a 
relatively easy rhythm. 


11. Laya = rhythm 

No; Jaya is aesthetic pace. Rhythm is Jaya as 
measured with the help of a specific number 
of beats, which we distinguish by means of 
bols. Rhythm is to Jaya what a yard is to 
extent; the one is a measure of the other. 


12. Lehra = A musical composition em- 
ployed while performing a gat. 

This surprises me. ‘If the Jehra provides 
accompaniment or rather rhythmic support 
only to a gat, what is that which is played 
along with torhe-tukre and tatkar? Clearly, 
the author has a very warped idea of the 
aesthetic function and importance of lehra. 


13. Nritya = expressional dance (p. 226) 
No; not merely expressional, but representa- 
tional too. The Nav ki gat referred to earlier 
is nritya, but generally does not express any 
emotion, but only represents an outer hap- 
pening. 

14. Sam = Returning on the beat after 
completing a time-cycle. 

This is like saying: goal is arriving at the goal 
after completing a round. The sam is the 
focal beat of the cycle; gaining access to it is 
a passage that duly completes itself at the 
sam. The former cannot be equated with the 
latter. 


15. Sangeet = music (p. 226) 

I cannot imagine how any one familiar with 
our sangeet can commit such a mistake. 
Does not the word cover our dances too? 


16. Sattvika = One of the four abhinayas 
telating to expressions. (p. 227) 
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This does nothing to bring out the distinctive 
character of such abhinaya. Sattvika abhi- 
naya means bodily states caused by some 
natural emotion. The bhavas it expresses, 
the sattvika ones, are eight in number and 
hold a middle place between sthayibhavas 
and vyabhicharibhavas. The sattvikabhavas 
are: stambha, Sveda, romanéa, svara-vikara, 
vepathu, varna vikara, asru, and pralaya. 
Generally, they cannot become manifest 
unless the relevant mental state is actually 
experienced, not merely imagined, by the 
actor/dancer. 


17. Tala = time-cycle 

No; rhythm is tala, and not the time-cycle 
alone. Tala (in Kathak) is aesthetic pace as 
measured with the help of beats and bols; 
and a rhythmic pattern is as much a projec- 
tion or treatment of tala as a time-cycle. 


18. Taiyyari = practice 

No; in the context of Sangeet, practice is 
niyaz. Taiyyari means ‘preparation’ in every- 
day talk; and impressive fluency in our talk 
about music and dance. 


19. Talamalika = A dance composition set 
to different talas. 

Not quite properly put. ‘Malika" means a 
garland, Atel, So talamalika would mean a 
pure dance composition which is not just set 
to different td/as, but in which they are put 
together beautifully, that is, so skilfully that 
the transition from one tala to another does 
not appear abrupt, and so does not disturb 
contemplation, because the whole composi- 
tion does not seem divided but is, so to say, 
only variegated into different talas. 


20. Tarana = a musical composition 

But so is a Sitar gat or a dhamar. The 
author’s explanation, therefore, does not 
provide anything distinctive about tardna. 
He could have said, at least, that a tardnd 
composition builds mainly upon mnemonic 
syllables, and that it makes sparing use of 
language. 
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21. Uttama nayika = A class of nayikas 
according to their temperament. 

This, again, is very vague. An uttamd nayika 
is a nayika who has a superior or exalted 
temperament and bearing. 


To conclude, the glossary is replete with 
instances of unclear and wrong thinking. 
Unfortunately, the same dual defect vitiates 
the text at many a place. What is more, the 
little measure of thinking that is needed to 
title a picture properly is missing in some 
cases, But let me explain why I say so: 


P. 27: “The distinct bol-s of the syllables.”. 
What could this mean? A syllable is a word, 
or a part of a word, uttered by a single effort 
of the voice. Upon this commonly accepted 
view, a, &, fa, ft are not only bols (of 
dance) but also syllables. On the other hand, 
according to the same criterion, dhumkit is a 
bo! admittedly, but not a syllable. But if this 
is so, what could be meant by speaking of 
“the bols of the syllables—like @, &%, fa 
fi"? Such syllables are themselves bols 
already. So it is plainly odd to speak of their 
syllables, that is, of syllables belonging to 
them. Probably the author wanted to speak 
of ‘the distinct bols of the syllabic tufts or 
Patterns’, but then he should have said so. 


Incidentally, kidnag is not really a syl- 
lable, for, I repeat, it cannot be spoken with 
a Single vocal effort. But a bol it admittedly 
is. Further, the bo! written here as ghumkit- 
tak is really dhumkittak. 


Pp. 78-79: These two pages make one 
wonder if the author cares much more for 


mere pictorial charm than for projecting 
Kathak truly; for, whereas the picture (no. 
102) on p. 79 is excellent, the Kathak pattern 
printed on the opposite page presents some 
bols quite incorrectly. dT—I should be 
fara, and aq a should be 
fet fet. Further, is the biggest bo! of 
this pattern #fa% (as printed) or fReaH ? 

Above all, what is the point in reproduc- 


ing (on p. 78) a pattern without notation? 
(See p. 84 too for such unhelpful statements 
of some patterns.) The white letters surely 
look pretty against the black background. 
But is the pattern meant to be merely seen 
or, in the main, to be read discriminatingly 
and enjoyed by way of recitation or contem- 
plation in its true rhythmic form? Such form, 
it is obvious, cannot manifest itself except 
through proper notation. I find it difficult to 
avoid suspecting that, in the present work, 
the author’s main purpose is to provide 
plenty of information about Kathak, and 
Pictures to please the eye, rather than a 
correct and satisfactory understanding of 
Kathak. 


P. 83: Here the following sentences deserve 
attention: 


a. The rhythmic compositions in Kathak are called 
bols—the mnemonic syllables, 


This, again, is questionable. A rhythmic 
composition cannot be equated with bols. a, 
&E, Ad 8 are bols admittedly; but does any 
one call them compositions? Quite general- 
ly, bols may be said to be the material of 
nritta compositions; but they are not them- 
selves compositions, though they can of 
course be composed, say, as torha’s, tukra’s, 
Parans. 


b. Here the sarangi player keeps on playing the Iehra 
which is based on a particular raga as a refrain. 


Again, very casually put. A refrain is a 
burden, a line, phrase, or part of a song 
repeated (only) at the end of every stanza. 
In other words, between every two occur- 
rences of a refrain there is something which 
is not a refrain; or, a refrain is by no means 
an unbroken occurrence. But a /ehra, on the 
other hand, goes on repeating itself without 
respite. So it is wrong to liken it toa refrain: 
it is rather the ceaseless rhythmic matrix of 
the entire nritta of a Kathak recital. 


P. 84 
a. Amad means arrival and therefore its nomenclature 
explains its purpose and place in the scheme of nritta. 


b. After the entry, the stuti or the vandana, the amad, 
and the thaat, the dancer creates a series of dance 
patterns... 


Here, I would like to put some questions 
by way of exposing the hollowness of the 
author’s argument implied in a. 


First, if, as b. seems to imply — and as is 
indeed the evidence of practice in most 
cases—Amad comes after the stuti or the 
vandana, how can it be taken to mean arrival 
of the dancer? Was he (or she) not already 
there on the stage during vandana, .as its 
active agent? . 

Second, if in explaining the nature of a 
Kathak number we are to go strictly by the 
literal meaning of the name it bears, so that 
amad is to be taken to mean the dancer’s 
entry, is nikas, which literally means ‘exit’, 
to be danced as a departure from the stage? 
And does that signify a (highly successful) 
dancer’s regal status and deportment in 
actual life? 


P. 97 

When presented at the end of the recital tatkar is in 
nature of a self-completing number... [Here] the dexter- 
ity and the precision of the dancer lies in perfect 
synchronisation with the sam of the original pattern. 


No; this is a very inadequate statement of 
what excellence in tatkar means. It lies not 
only in gaining access to the sama with 
split-second accuracy, but also in the ability 
to ensure that whatever footwork comes 
earlier bears a determinate, though some- 
times studiedly wanton, relation to the basic 


rhythm. 


P. 102 

a. It must be remembered that a good Kathak recital is 
not a sequence of simple units or mere shapeless 
fragments, but a complex richness of such parts as are 
wholes individually. 


b. This is but natural in Kathak because an item [here] 
is required to conform to the cyclic quality of rhythm, or 
to complete itself at the sam. 

¢. Such impression is because of the too brief a 
duration of individual numbers. 
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d. As a matter of fact, because of their individual 
self-completeness and identifiable character, the various 
items in a Kathak recital enjoy unique freedom to be 
thematic or merely rhythmic... 


¢. Everything in Kathak in order to be an artistic event 
must have inner shape and articulation. At the same 
time, this form of dance has given Kathak a quality of 
spontaneity, because a dancer has enough scope for 
improvisation. 


To consider a., first, two distinct points 
are implicit here. (I say so partly because I 
know that, as the author is himself quick to 
acknowledge, the substance of the two paras 
to which the extracts cited belong has been 
taken from one of my essays published in 
Sangeet Natak.) 


1. First, that a Kathak recital is not a 
(mere) sequence of different num- 
bers. 

2. Second, that it is not a sequence of 
shapeless fragments. 


Now, the second of the above points is 
truly, if not adequately, answered by the 
extract listed as b.: I purposely add ‘if not 
adequately’ because the reason why a 
Kathak number is not a mere shapeless 
fragment is not only that it has to complete 
itself at the sama, but also because its inner 
filling is, on the one hand, marked by a 
mutual heightening of the effect or character 
of the constituent bols through contrast or 
similarity of pace or sound; and is, on the 
other hand, related determinately to the 
basic Jaya flow marked by the theka. But 
neither b., nor anything else in the para- 
graphs from which the extracts have been 
taken, in any way cancel the misgiving 
implicit in point 1. All our individual num- 
bers may be visibly self-complete, and yet 
the whole recital may seem to be a mere 
sequence or succession of different numbers. 
What is there to serve as a link or filling 
between them? It is, I answer, the basic 
tempo, provided it is not allowed or made to 
change wantonly. This underrunning unity is 
in fact quickly and effortlessly perceived by 
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the knowledgeable; and so I wonder how the 
learned author manages to miss it. 

Take c. next. It begins with “such impress- 
ion”. Which impression,-I ask? This is 
difficult to answer, because in the book c. 
follows b. and in b. there is no mention of 
any (mistaken) impression. Such an ‘im- 
pression’ can only be extracted from a., but 
a. is pretty remote from c., and so the 
meaning of c. is difficult to determine. 
Unfortunately, d. is even more ambiguous, 
and a simple parallel should explain why I 
say so. Suppose we say: because a circle is 
self-complete and has an_ identifiable 
character—which is surely true because we 
easily identify the figure as a circle, and do 
not confuse it with, say, a triangle—it is free 
to have a theme or to be merely itself, would 
it make sense? One can hardly answer yes. 
What really gives the Kathak, or exponents 
of our other dance forms, the freedom to be 
thematic or merely rhythmic is a wider 
consideration of aesthetic theory. According 
to our traditional point of view, dance is as 
much a part of sangeet as music; and in so 
far as music may use some language (or have 
a theme) or be quite non-thematic and 
merely rhythmic (as in the case of a solo 
Tabla recital) our dances too have the same 
freedom. Dr Kothari fails to see this because 
he does not realize that sangeet cannot be 
equated with music alone, an error which I 
have already pointed out. 

Tum, now, to e. Here, how are we to 
interpret the second sentence: “this form of 
dance has given Kathak a quality of spon- 
taneity, because a dancer has enough scope 
for improvisation”? Which form of dance, I 
may ask. What immediately precedes these 
words is the emphasis that “everything in 
Kathak must have inner shape and articula- 
tion”. But the italicized words specify only 
some formal qualities of dance, and not any 
form of dance. So my question remains 
unanswered. Further, even if “form of 
dance” is taken to mean, if improperly, 
qualities like “inner shape and articulation”, 
no clue is really provided to the spontaneity 
and improvization that distinguish Kathak. 


For, if the inner shape and articulation are 
pre-fixed and have only to be kept to, what 
room is left for spontaneity or improviza- 
tion? The real answer is that, however 
shapely and set it be, the form of a rhythmic 
pattern bears a determinate relation to the 
basic rhythm as kept and marked by the 
Jehra-Tabla twosome; and that, if the dancer, 
is able to retain his ideal hold over the basic 
thythm, alterations in the set disposition of 
bols in the pattern can be easily made 
without incurring the risk of going haywire. 


P. 173 

Here, the author quotes some sentences 
from pp. 48-49 of my Marg article. The 
source is, of course, duly indicated; but 
whereas the first sentence is quoted correct- 
ly, the next which runs as follows in my 
essay: 


And considering that the raw material of beauty, here, is 
only the mind as interjecting distinctions into ideally 
apprehended motion, the more one manipulates rhythm 
in numberless ways, the more deeply is he imbued— 
often visibly to the point of awe—with a sense of [the] 
infinity of faya. 


is caricatured as: 


Not the merely extroverted articulation of a pattern but 
imbued with a sense of infinity of Jaya the rhythm in 
Kathak creates its own magic and carries the onlookers 
along with the flow. 


This sentence does not make sense. Who 
(or what) is “imbued with a sense of the 
infinity of Jaya”—“the rhythm in Kathak” 
or the dancer? 

Further, the sentence (p. 49) which opens 
the next para of my Marg essay—“Rhythm 
envelops the visible aspect of Kathak dance 
in a tissue of ideality, rarefying it... and 
tempering the merely visible with the fine- 
ness of the imaginatively apprehended” — 
has neither been given in quotation marks 
nor acknowledged in the notes. 

Another deviation—I hope, unwitting— 
from fairness and truth occurs on pp. 152- 
156. The author says: “From 1981 Keshav 
Kothari organised on national level Kalka- 


Bindadin Mahotsav”. This is just not true. 
Shri Kohari has of course done excellent 
work for Kathak, and indeed for sangeet 
taken generally, but this particular festival 
was conceived and started by Shri Gopal 
Dass well before Shri Kothari joined the 
Kathak Kendra. And how can any one 
forget—the author himself does not: see his 
‘Notes and References’ on p. 55—the three 
very educative seminars on Kathak orga- 
nized by Shri Gopal Dass (in three different 
years) which were attended by representa- 
tives of all the three gharanas, and where he 
proved his remarkable ability to bring some 
very conflicting elements to a common 
platform without yielding too much to any 
one®participant, however distinguished he 
(or she) be? In his preface to the book the 
author includes me as one of those with 
whom he has had discussions on Kathak. I 
cannot recall having discussed anything with 
him about Kathak; but I do remember our 
common presence at the seminars referred 
to, where I presented papers on Kathak. 
These seminars, not only in my view but in 
that of the late Guru Lacchu Maharaj and 
Pandit Gauri Shankar, were extremely sti- 
mulating; and it really pains me to note that 
the name of Shri Gopal Dass appears no- 
where in the present work. It is not there in 
the index; and if it does not figure at any 
other place in the book, the defect must be 
remedied in subsequent editions. 


P. 175 

The focal point of the time cycle is the sam. For its 
aesthetic effect, it should not appear merely as a last 
stroke of the pattern. But it should appear as a logical 
culmination of a self-evolving movement. The sam must 
emerge and not look like ‘arrived at’ after a laboured 


attempt. 


The ideas embodied in the above have 
been taken, again without acknowledge- 
ment, from the last para on p. 49 of my Marg 
essay (‘The Role of Rhythm in Kathak 
Dance’, Marg, Sept. 1959). But a crucial 
point has not been projected, and so I 
wonder if the author really understands the 
substance of the extract cited. The sama 
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(this is how I now prefer to spell the word) 
will appear to ‘emerge’ only if the approach 
to it is well-designed; and, what is more, if 
the dancing itself is marked by regulated 
accentuation of 3419. A good amad, of both 
composition and execution, is the key re- 
quirement here. But this cannot be brought 
out without analytic attention to the actual 
inner design of patterns which is nowhere to 
be seen in the entire book. 

Incidentally, on this very page (175) quite 
a few simple but technical words are wrongly 
interpreted and spelt. 


1, Anudruta laya is not “the fastest 
tempo”. The word here should have been 
atidrut, meaning excessively fast. 


2. Avardi (or cycle): This is again an 
error. The word which the author should 
have used is a vartana which means turning 
round, returning, circular motion, gyration. 
I am indeed surprised at the cavalier way in 
which technical words are interpreted and 
printed on this page. Even without the use of 
diacritical marks, the word #47 could have 
been written as samkeerna rather than as 
samkirna. | think it necessary to point out 
this defect because it is impossible to 
observe correctness of accents in rhythm if 
one is not mindful! of the difference between 
dat and dfemt, or between RI and an. 


P. 178 
Here, in ‘Notes and References’, the title 


of my little book on rhythm (The Winged 
Form: Aesthetical Essays on Hindustani 
Rhythm) is wrongly written. The last word is 
not ‘music’, but ‘rhythm’. But I am disturbed 
much more by the following: 


a... . Rhythm in its manifold varieties preoccupies a 
Kathak dancer. 


To ‘preoccupy’ is ‘to fill’, or ‘have posses- 
sion of, to the exclusion of others or other 
things’. Are we, then, to believe that a good 
Kathak dancer is quite indifferent to ang? Is 
itnot true that even Yea has to be regulated, 
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and that it is not a mere emphasis, but some 
sound too which is expected to sound 
pleasant, and to vary in the force of its 
impact? 


b. A monotonous refrain kept on a sarangi... . helps a 
dancer to check the Jaya and both the dancer and 
musician remain alert. és 


I object to the word monotonous. Its two 
common meanings are: ‘uttered in one 
unvaried tone’, and ‘marked by dull uni- 
formity’. The first meaning is obviously 
irrelevant here; for, a Kathak Jehra encom- 
passes a clear measure of aroha and avar- 
oha, and so quite a few different tones, often 
more than those that go to make a /ehrd fora 
solo Tabla recital. So the author must be 
taken to have used the word in its second 
sense. My suggestion is supported by his 
following remark on p. 152: 


Menaka made another contribution to Kathak by 
discarding the lehra, the monotonous beating of the 
rhythm to which Kathak was usually danced. 


It is obvious that the author here approves 
of Menaka’s rejection of the monotonous 
lehra. The one common reason why we 
reject a particular piece of music is its 
dullness or tendency to bore us. So the 
meaning I ascribe to the author’s use of 
‘monotonous’ is right. But, then, I must 
Teact thus: 


First, has the author ever seen any Kathak 
complain of the dullness of the Jehra? One 
may well complain where it tends to wobble 
in respect of Jaya, or where an impetuous 
player is seen to insert too many frills into 
the Jehrd. But, if it is steady and reasonably 
tuneful, it is never said to be monotonous. It 
is not, as a rule, attended to in isolation; 
and, as accompaniment, it provides a most 
essential matrix for the entire rhythmic part 
of a Kathak recital. For a Kathak it is as 
unthinkable to complain of the monotony of 
the ongoing /ehra as it is for a vocalist to 
Suggest that the musical. background pro- 
vided by the Tanpurd may be withdrawn 


because he finds it repetitive. Further, lehra 
is not the “monotonous beating of rhythm” 
as it is said to be in the extract cited (from p. 
152). The beating of rhythm is done by the 
drummer. 


Let me now give a little thought to the 
pictures that lend to the book its essential 
appeal. The photographers have done their 
work commendably. But the titles chosen do 
not suit the pictures in every case. Take, to 
begin with, the picture of Birju Maharaj on 
p. 75. It is entitled: Vandana. The word 
means:efq, 3M. Is any idea of humility, 
bowing or devotion suggested by this pic- 
ture? Not at all. Turn, next, to picture no. 
101 on p. 77. It carries the legend: “One 
whom the Yogis also cannot know, to that 
Lord I bow”. But here too there is nothing 
in the picture to suggest the idea of surren- 
der or bowing in reverence. A trace of 
wondrous or transcendent quality may 
perhaps be read in the fingers of the right 
hand; but there is simply no suggestion of 
bowing in the maestro’s face’s. In this one 
respect, Urmila’s pictures (nos, 164, 165) are 
perceptibly better. Birju Maharaj is an 
extremely sensitive artiste; and with a little 
more patience on the author’s part, the 
maestro could have been persuaded to strike 
poses of apt expressiveness. It is indeed clear 
that due care has not been taken in this 
regard. Otherwise, on pp..114-115 the differ- 
ence (if it is at all visible) between the facial 
expression in picture no. 194 (pathos) and 
199 (vibhatsa) would have been clearer than 
it presently is, The positioning of the hands 
alone cannot project the difference in ques- 
tion. 

I may also say something about differ- 
ences in space devoted to some contempo- 
rary artistes. Alka Noopur (p. 212) has been 
given 10 lines; Veronique Azan 17; but 
Durga Arya, who is in no way inferior (as a 
performer) to Alka and Veronique, has just 
been clubbed with sundry other dancers on 
p. 221. This is neither fair nor a mark of 
discernment. 

In the end, I must make it very clear that 


my only purpose in listing the numerous 
flaws of the work is to help the author in 
improving its interpretative parts, so that in 
the second edition they may come a little 
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closer in quality to the print, paper and 
layout of this beautiful book. 


S.K. SAXENA 





Maharashtra Art Music 
Ashok D. Ranade 


Maharashtra Information Centre, 
Delhi, 1989 


110 pages, price not mentioned 


The term ‘art music’ means classical music as 
distinguished from primitive, folk and popu- 
lar music. 

The Maharashtra region has seen a con- 
tinuous evolution of its music and literature. 
Dr Ranade points out that Maharashtra has 
responded positively to aesthetic stimuli in 
visual and plastic arts—Ajanta, Ellora, as 
well as the folk arts and crafts of Maharash- 
tra offering convincing testimony. However, 
in assessing the process of evolution we must 
apply the test of continuity of expression and 
breadth of popular involvement. Music and 
literature pass this test. 

Though the author restricts his enquiry to 
classical music, he also takes note of the fact 
that a final musical portrait of Maharashtra 
can emerge only when developments in all 
the four categories of music cited above are 
taken into consideration. He is aware that 
musical categories influence each other even 
though all of them may not be equally active 
over certain historical periods. The book 
therefore tries to keep in view developments 
also in the categories of music other than art 
music. 

The historical span chosen by the author 
begins with the three periods (pre- 
Satavahana, Satavahana, and Chalukya- 
Rashtiakuta) preceding the Yadav period 
(mainly 12th century) and ends with our own 
Post-Independence times. The key work of 


Maharashtra 
ART MUSIC 





the pre-Yadav period is Hala’s Gathasap- 
tashati. Although it is a non-musicological 
compilation, whenever it sheds light on 
musical matters it can be taken to reflect the 
most widely accepted part of the total 
musical reality of the times. 

Dr Ranade cites the references to music 
and dance which are found among the verses 
of the Gatha. References to such instru- 
ments as Dundubhi, Pataha and Mridanga in 
turn suggest the existence of potters, tanners 
and metal-workers as related occupational 
groups. 

As supplementary sources of information 
regarding this period Dr Ranade rightly 
mentions the frescoes of Ajanta and the cave 
sculpture of Ellora. Here one comes across 
visual evidence of musical instruments such 
as the conch, the flute, the trumpet, drums, 
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cymbals, etc. The author also tries to answer 
the question why Buddhism frowned upon 
music. 

As we continue with the pre-Yadav 
period, one of the most important docu- 
ments that emerges is Someshwara’s Mana- 
sollasa. The chapters relating directly to 
music are called Gitavinod and Vadyavinod. 
Someshwara gives music a concert status. 
His classification of the audience is highly 
interesting. There arc further analytical 
aspects of the treatise which have both 
sociological and stylistic pertinence. Dr 
Ranade continues with a detailed analysis of 
Manasollasa. 

As for the Yadav period, a treatise of 
phenomenal importance is Sharangadeva’s 
Sangita Ratnakara. Dr Ranade delves deep 
into the theories propounded in the volume 
and their many-sided significance. One of 
the notable features of the Sangita Ratna- 
kara is the author’s stress on an interdisci- 
plinary approach. Sharangadeva himself 
goes deep into musicology and may be said 
to broaden the vistas of classical music. 

Indeed, the Yadav period begins to im- 
press us as a turning point in the history of 
the music of Maharashtra. The literary 
traditions of the times (around 12th cen- 
tury), especially those fostered by the Maha- 
nubhays, had their own contribution to 
make to this history. Also important was the 
Varkari tradition which eventually gave rise 
to the saint-poets of Maharashtra. 

Sharangadeva, of course, left his decisive 
impress on the manner in which classical 
music was evolving. The analysis of his 
prabandhas makes very interesting reading. 
We feel that at last we are emerging from the 
dark caves of the past and approaching the 
brightly lit avenues of our own times. 

The first Muslim kingdoms in Maharash- 
tra, with the Sufis strongly entrenched in the 
region, moulded music on more exciting 
lines. Then came the reign of Shivaji and his 
descendants followed by the Maratha 
period. Forms such as Javani grew and 
flourished under some of the Peshwa rulers. 

Dr Ranade now begins to talk about 


modern times, starting with patterns of 
patronage. There were the princely states 
which patronized leading musicians of the 
times. During this period, a vocalist like the 
great Balkrishnabuwa Ichalkaranjikar also 
toured the country in the company of one of 
his gurus. Certain drama companies also had 
touring with them renowned gurus like 
Bhaskarbuwa Bakhale and Ramkrishna- 
buwa Vaze. Apart from people’s patronage, 
there were also music conferences which 
spread the cult of music far and wide. The 
author deals with this subject in commend- 
able detail. 

The chapter on music education deals with 
the work of such pioneers as Bhatkhande 
and Paluskar. They were closely associated 
with the institution Gayan Samaj. This set 
up a useful tradition in the propagation of 
classical music. These great teachers also 
wrote extensively. Dr Ranade takes cogni- 
zance of the entire range of this educative 
writing. 

Broadcasting emerged some decades ago 
and made a noticeable change in our habits 
of listening and our attitude towards classical 
music. Film music—by Govindrao Tembe, 
Keshavrao Bhole and Master Krishnarao, 
for example—had strong roots in classical 
music. Today the state is playing an increas- 
ing role in these matters. State bodies such 
as the Directorate of Cultural Affairs and 
the State Board of Literature and Culture 
try to fulfil the responsibility of propagating 
music in a number of ways. 

While concluding, Dr Ranade refers to 
the role played by a city like Bombay in 
supporting the development of gharanas and 
encouraging young musicians. These refer- 
ences suggest, incidentally, the depth of the 
author’s thinking. Having traversed more 
than eight centuries, any other writer would 
have neglected to decipher the reality of our 
own times. Dr Ranade has handled a diffi- 
cult subject with typical erudition. The book 
should be indispensable for musicians, critics 
and musicologists. 


DNYANESHWAR NADKARNI 


Thumri: Tradition and Trends 
Seminar Papers 
Ed. R.C. Mehta 


Indian Musicological Society, 
Baroda, 1990 


83 pages, Rs 100 


Simply because thumri came into vogue 
much later than khayal and dhrupad it does 
not become less important. It is as much a 
part of Hindustani classical music as any of 
its predecessor modes, and one need not 
make light of it only because it is not as 
heavy as khayal or dhrupad. Also, thumri is 
neither easy to learn nor easy to present; 
that is, if it is to be presented properly. 


Generally, the age of thumri is taken to be’ 


about 200 years, and the name of the last 
king of Oudh—Wajid Ali Shah—is closely 
associated with it as a patron, performer and 
composer. But there are scholars and histo- 
Tians who trace the origin of thumri to a 
much earlier period, and not to Lucknow 
and Banaras but to the Braj region: to 
Mathura and Vrindavan. 

The very fact that the Indian Musicologi- 
cal Society of Baroda held a seminar some 
time ago on the traditions and trends in 
thumri shows the great importance of this 
mode of music, popularly described— 
though wrongly, I feel—as ‘light classical 
music’. The qualifying prefix, ‘light’, to 
‘classical’ is not quite justified in the sense in 
which it is generally used. Like dhrupad and 
khayal, thumri too has distinctive features, 
its own rules and regulations, and has had 
various forms and styles or gharanas as well. 

This compilation of the papers read at the 
Seminar in book form is, therefore, most 
welcome. It is true, though, that except for a 
few papers not much has been said by most 
of the speakers which could throw new light 
on the subject, adding to what is already 
known. All the 17 papers included in this 
useful volume deal in different ways with 
aspects of the art: the origin of thumri, the 
historical and social background. and the 
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predominance of shringara rasa in the lyrics 
and the erotic content of these, either as 
accompaniment to dance or as solo presenta- 
tion in vocal music. As to historical back- 
ground most of the facts mentioned in the 
papers are to be found, even if briefly, in 
various books. It is only a paper like 
Sakuntala Narasimhan’s that adds to what is 
generally known among north Indian stu- 
dents, especially because she dwells upon 
thumri and some parallels in the Carnatic 
system such as javali and padam. There are 
similanties, like “matching the emotive con- 
tent of the sahitya to that of the melody”; in 
all the three forms “shringarabhava (the 
nayak-nayika theme) predominates, either 
as eroticism or as a supplication to one’s 
beloved, pangs of separation or the ecstasy 
of union”. But there are major differences, 
too. “The padams of Carnatic music are 
scholarly compositions. They referred origi- 
nally to any devotional composition (Puran- 
daradas Padams, for example) but in today’s 
musical parlance padam refers to a particu- 
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lar type of composition which has shringara 
as its theme.” Prof. $. Sambamoorthy has 
been quoted as saying that “although strictly 
a dance form yet the padam is sung in 
concerts of art music on, account of its 
musical excellence”. Also, unlike in rhumn, 
in padam and javali the licence of introduc- 
ing alien notes in a specific raga cannot be 
taken. Ms Narasimhan further says: 


In spite of these differences what is common to the three 
forms—thumri, padam and javali—is that their emphasis 
on eroticism and voluptuousness (and often earthy 
Janguage) notwithstanding. they are all considered diffi- 
cult to master; only the highly cultivated voice can do 
justice to these forms and perform them with compe- 
tence. 


In an able paper Mohan Nadkarni draws 
pointed attention to “two more variations of 
thumri which came to be evolved and 
popularized outside the region of its birth”, 
viz., the style pioneered by Abdul Karim 
Khan, the founding father of the Kirana 
gharana, with emphasis on swara rather than 
sahitya. (The earlier variations were dadra. 
chaiti and kajri of eastern Uttar Pradesh.) 
One would like to recall here the most apt 
observations of the .late Vamanrao 
Deshpande on Kirana thumri. He said: “Its 
place in the hierarchy of musical forms is . ... 
midway between the Purab Thumri and the 
Khyal proper.” The other “innovative 
genius” was Bade Ghulam Ali Khan who 
created “his own brand of thumri”. Nadkar- 
ni has done well in describing the late Barkat 
Ali Khan as foremost among the exponents 
of the Punjab-ang thumri—an artiste nevet 
in the limelight because of the “effulgent 
glory” of his elder brother, Ustad Bade 
Ghulam Ali Khan. 

Arvind Parikh’s paper is an able contribu- 


tion on the place of thumri in instrumental 
music. Thumri-ang will probably more cor- 
rectly describe the role of instrumental 
music in this field, and Parikh is right when 
he says: 


if a Thumri Khamaj or Pilu is played on an instrument 
with proper treatment of melody, meticulously accompa- 
nied by the faa/ used in thumzi singing, it would certainly 
be as enjoyable as when sung. May be, if the player bases 
his basic Mukhada to follow a very well known Bandish, 
the listeners could even visualise the words as if they are 
sung. 


(It may be added here that one of the most 
authentic exponents of this art is Dr N. 
Rajam who successfully reproduces her guru 
Pandit Omkarnath Thakur’s music on the 
violin.} Sitar maestro and musicologist 
Bimal Roy and Alok Chatterji throw light 
on Bengal’s contribution to thumri and the 
great name of Girija Babu (Girija Shankar 
Chakravarty) has rightly been highlighted in 
their papers. Equally welcome is Sitansu 
Roy’s paper on the influence of thumri on 
Rabindrasangeet. : 

Dr Prabha Atre’s paper is also scholarly, 
perhaps of great assistance to students in- 
terested in thumni, giving as it does examples 
with notations, including those for the talas 
used in thumri-singing. She has mainly dealt 
with the technical or theoretical aspects of 
the subject. One wished, however, that the 
publishers had taken care to avoid the 
printing mistakes with which Dr Atre’s 
paper is replete. Proper copy-editing and 
clean printing do not yet seem to be the 
strong points of Indian publishers and prin- 
ters. A pity. 


R.N.VARMA 


